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naturally much fluttering in the diplomatic dovecotes when it was
known that Garibaldi and his " Thousand " had sailed from Genoa.
Before Europe had recovered from the first shock of surprise, Garibaldi
had made himself master of Sicily, had crossed to the mainland and
was on his way to Naples. The Bourbon King fled from his capital
on September 6th, and on the 7th Garibaldi entered it. Six weeks of
intense anxiety ensued. Would Garibaldi insist on the perpetuation
of the Dictatorship he had perforce assumed ? Would he consent to
the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the new Kingdom of North
Italy ? Would he defy Catholic Europe and march on Rome ?
Garibaldi declared that he would not annex his recent conquests to
the Italian Kingdom until he could proclaim Victor Emmanuel King
of Italy in Rome itself. The moment was intensely critical for the
future of Italy ; but Cavour was equal to the crisis. " Go to Naples,"
was Palmerston's advice to Cavour. To Naples Cavour went.
Luckily for Italy the Bang of Naples held the Garibaldians in check
for a fortnight on the Volturno. Before Garibaldi had scattered the
Neapolitans (Oct. 1st), Victor Emmanuel and the Sardinian troops
had marched south, and on November 7th Garibaldi and his King
rode into Naples side by side. Naples and Sicily declared by
plebiscite for annexation ; Garibaldi assented. On February 18th,
1861, a Parliament, for the first time representative of the whole of
Italy, save Rome and Venice, assembled at Turin. Italy was all but
made.
At this supreme crisis of her fate the support of England was of England
inestimable value to Italy. Napoleon would gladly have stoPPe^
Garibaldi if England would have joined him in the task. England Italy
refused to do so. Palmerston and Russell had always been warm
friends to the cause of Italian liberty. They were now converts to
the idea of Italian Unity. They had become convinced that " the
only manner in which the Italians could secure their independence
of foreign control was by forming one strong Government for the
whole of Italy. . . . Her Majesty's Government," wrote Russell,
instead of joining in the censure pronounced by the Powers against
Victor Emmanuel, " will turn their eyes rather to the gratifying
prospect of a people building up the edifice of their liberties, and
consolidating the work of their independence.*'l Russell's famous
despatch caused much heart-burning among the Chancelleries and
Courts (not excluding our own) of Europe. " Ce n'est pas de la
diplomatic," said Baron Brunnow, " c'est de la polissonnerie." At
any rate it made it clear that Great Britain would brook no outside
interference with the development of internal affairs in Italy. In
this sense it was entirely effective. Nor have the Italians been slow
1 Cf. Russell's despatch of October 27th, 1860, a despatch which caused him
to be " blessed night ajld morning by * twenty millions * of Italians **. The whole
policy of Russell has been for the first time revealed in its entirety by Trevelyan,
Garibaldi an4 the Making of Italy, pp. 27-80 103-108, and Appendix A.